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to receive final acceptance? In six fundamental points in which it 
agrees with the Positive and all empirical systems, the answer must be, 
Yes. These fundamental points are: (1) The universal reign of law; 
(2) the law of constant evolution, i. e., the development of each cognizable 
state from a preceding state; (3) the relativity of knowledge; (4) the 
relegation of unverifiable hypotheses to a world outside of positive science ; 
(5) the aim of philosophy is a synthesis of the sciences; (6) the aim of 
life is the amelioration of the material, social and moral conditions of the 
human organization. 

But evolution as an ultimate law is a paradox. Such a generalization 
of the cosmos is beyond the range of a relative mind. Spencer's evolu- 
tionary principles have an illuminating value for the sciences, but they 
leave no room for that order which is beneath all progress. They are 
limited by hypothesis to dynamical movements. But there is also a 
statics of the sciences, and this is probably more useful than the first. It 
is also extremely doubtful whether the principles of evolution can be 
applied to the inorganic sciences with advantage. Finally, no one set of 
laws can be applied to all sciences, both human and cosmic. To reason 
about the soul in terms of physics is materialism. The moral and the 
physical worlds are not reducible to the same terms. No one formula 
will explain the rotation of the earth and the French Eevolution. 

Another strange lacuna is the absence of any philosophy of history. 
Indeed, when one sees the enormous gaps and inconsistencies one doubts 
whether the very basis of the evolutionary system can be philosophically 
sound. 

Frank C. Becker. 
Wesleyan University. 

The Knowledge of Good. W. B. Sorley. Hibbert Journal, April, 1905, 

pp. 543-557. 

This article, which is an address delivered before the St. Louis Con- 
gress last year, is essentially a discussion of the meaning and logical 
origin of the concept of goodness. Starting from the familiar division 
of judgments into those of facts and value, and noting cursorily the dis- 
tinction of esthetic, logical and utilitarian values, the author passes to 
the consideration of the meaning of moral value, or goodness. His prob- 
lem is, specifically, to determine whether this quality pertains to objects 
altogether out of relation to human life and purpose or whether it char- 
acterizes them only as produced by a good will. The answer to the prob- 
lem is to be found by investigation of the actual function of the ethical 
judgment in experience. Appeal to this moral usage shows that although 
we find occasionally an arraignment of the course of nature by a Mill or 
a Huxley, yet it shows that such moral judgments are made only with the 
implication of nature as at least hypothetically manifesting purpose or 
serving as a standard of values. All the evidence is against the idea 
that goodness is a quality of things out of relation to self-conscious 
activity, and hence ' the peculiarity of the moral experience would seem 
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to be better brought out by the conception ought than by the conception 
good.' But to say that anything ought to be done seems to imply the 
previous goodness of the action independently of will. This is true, we 
must distinguish between the particular goodness for the individual and 
the goodness in general which is presupposed in it. The special obliga- 
tion rests upon the individual only as his action is part of a large sys- 
tematic purpose independent of his private will, but this larger good or 
purpose is evidently not independent of will in general. Our knowledge 
of good, therefore, is to be obtained only by the study and criticism of 
our moral judgments, since only in these purposeful reactions upon our 
experience is the good given. 

While nothing can be said against the author's general conclusions 
on the subject of ethical method, some confusion is undoubtedly intro- 
duced into his discussion by his failure to distinguish between several 
quite distinct problems. First, is our attitude toward, and our judgment 
upon, rational and non-rational objects the same? Second, do objects 
or actions which are not the expression of purpose have the quality of 
goodness? Third, is goodness, wherever found, relative to an appre- 
ciative or practical consciousness? Professor Sorley seems to have con- 
sidered only the first. He has shown readily enough that morality is a 
matter of purposeful action, but he has not shown that goodness is rela- 
tive to an appreciative consciousness. 

Norman Wilde. 
University of Minnesota. 

The Method of a Metaphysic of Ethics. W. E. Sorley. Philosophical 

Review, September, 1905, pp. 521-534. 

This article is supplementary to that in the Hibbert Journal by the 
same author and defines the relation of his ethical method to metaphysics. 
Ethics must add to its history and description of the moral life a critical 
estimate of the value of its principles, and the question is as to whether 
this involves metaphysics and, if so, as to what is the nature of such a 
metaphysics. A metaphysic of ethics, in contrast to an ethical meta- 
physic, is one in which ethical principles are based upon a general theory 
of reality, but there are quite distinct types of such systems. Kant's 
theory is really an ethical metaphysic, the conception of reality being 
drawn from an analysis of moral experience. Hegel gives us perhaps 
the traditional type of a metaphysical ethics in that the general principles 
of the science are derived, professedly without appeal to experience, from 
the abstract conception of being. By a purely logical process reality is 
shown to involve in its nature the idea of moral experience. The system 
of T. H. Green is typical of a more legitimate metaphysical method. 
The eternal self is not a conception derived from a consideration of non- 
ethical reality, but a principle implied in all experience, cognitive and 
practical. " Green recognizes quite clearly that a metaphysical theory 
of ethics is not a mere deduction from metaphysical principles of a non- 
ethical kind. It is concerned with the facts of moral experience; these 



